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For “ The Friend.” 
Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 711.) 


The Oncida dinner was conducted with per- 
fect sobriety and decorum ; there was no drink- 


ing of healths or singing of songs, and the | Affairs, 


loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind, was | 
not heard at all. It was a national festival, 
managed with as much gravity as if it con- 
cerned the welfare of the nation. Possibly, 
some present seldom enjoyed a repast so plen- 
tiful; for poverty is not unknown among 
them, Cheerfulness prevailed, but of mirth 
there was none, and even of conversation but 
litle, while eating was in progress. The 
whole Nation was not gathered—sickness and 
other causes preventing some, but the deficien- 
cy was not great. Not more than one hun- 
dred could sit by the table atonce, Each one, 
when satisfied, left his seat, which was soon 
occupied by a hungry successor ; so that there 
was a constant introduction of new faces. 
There was no rush for seats or contention for 
favourite dishes. Each seemed willing to 
abide his time and to prefer his neighbour to 
himself. 
civilized Americans learn of these Indians ! | 
They had possession of the substance of polite- 
ness, with none of the hollow profession. Male 
waiters supplied, with promptness and sufficient 
dexterity, the wants of the guests. They did 
not need urging to their duties, and the dis- 
agreeable call of waiter, watier, which often 
resounds through the halls of our fashionable 
hotels, was not once heard. Each one quiet- 
ly awaited his turn, and was sure to be sea- 
sonably served. ‘They ate heartily and with 
good relish, but deliberately ; ; the bolting and 
hot haste, so annoying to well-bred strangers, 
at many of our public tables, was not in vogue 
umong the Oneidas. 

There was another agreeable feature of the 
entertainment ;—women and children were 
seated at the common table: yet a relic of the 
ancient barbarism still survived; they were 
placed at the lower end, and not intermingled 
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with the men. National customs die by slow | by slow 
degrees, The Oneidas have made great ad- 
vances. How far ahead they now are, of our 
British ancestors, when Cesar found them 
clothed in skin, or even, at a much later peri- 
od, when Christianity first began to exercise 
its meliorating influence upon them! How 
shameful, should our country drive this pro- 
mising people again to the wilderness and sav- 
age life, or to destruction! Under the foster- 
ing care of a wise and righteous government, 
their complete civilization, ai no remote period, 
seems certain. The first and most difficult 
step of all has been taken by them—that from 
the hunter’s to the farmer’s life. The chase, 
as a means of livelihood, is abandoned, and as 
a recreation, not encouraged. Deer abound 
in their woods, as well as other game; but 
they are convinced, that the plough is more 
productive than the gun, and act accordingly. 
William Medill, Commissioner of Indian 
at Washington, in his report to the 
Government, dated Nov. 30th, 1848, says of 
these people :—“ The small band of Oneidas, 
who were originally from New York, though 
never formally made citizens, may, from their 
position and circumstances, their civilization 
and intelligence, be substantially so regarded.” 
Yet, for aught that appears, they are not a 
whit more civilized than the Stockbridges, nor 
are they more secure from disturbance, should 


the people of Wisconsin wish to possess their 
farms. 





to commend a man to them. They have a 
particular objection to being pumped. It is 
therefore prudent, when the “Yankee app ‘ie 
is keenly whetted, to keep close, and quietly 
look out for chance developments. 

Presently, one of the women sidled up to 
the orator—who still maintained his position, 
in silence—addressed him, ina low tone for a 
few moments, and then in a modest and be- 
coming manner, withdrew a short distance, 

The orator then resumed his discourse, 
which was received, with many smiles by the 
women, the men listening with great gravity. 
His remarks were brief, “and as soon as he 
stopped, another squaw slipped up to him, with 
like effect. This was repeated, some fifteen 
times—every time, a different woman speaking 
tohim. The men grew more animated by the 
repetition of the process, and, occasionally, 
both sexes would receive the communications 
of the speaker, with peals of laughter. This 
was rather aggravating to the infirmity of the 
curious stranger, in whose ears Oneida was 
heathen Greek. But, abiding in patience, at 
length the orator, who could speak English 
well, having got through the amusement or 
business, which ever it might be, considerately 
delivered him from his perplexity. 

He explained it be an important ceremonial 
of ancient origin and designed to answer the 
purpose of a written record, legally authenti- 
cated. He had been engaged in announcing 
to the public, the names by “which all the chil- 


Towards the close of the meal, Shénesés, | dren born since the last general convocation, 


alias Elijah Skenadé, a chief of a lively, smil- | 
ing countenance, harangued the company— | 
chiefly, as was explained, the young men—on 
the subject of the game of ball, and to stimu- | 
late them to perform well, mentioned the pre-| 
sence of a stranger, who “woul witness their | 
skill. He addressed several young men sepa: | 
responses, when their | 
names were repeated—and appeared to be | 
giving them instructions, concerning the game. 
There were two companies to contend for the| 
palm, selected severally from the western and | 
eastern sides of Duck Creek. 

His address completed, another orator stept | 


forth, with a loud cry, apparently intended to | 


secure attention. He pronounced a few words, | 
in a low tone, and then paused. The women 
seemed specially interested in this proceeding, 
and by the many smiles and significant glances 
interchanged by them, considerably excited | 
the curiosity of the stranger, to know what | 
this might mean. A series of mysterious | 
movements followed, which rather sharpened 
than satisfied the desire for a solution of the 
enigma. 
Romans, so it behoves people to do, who find | 
themselves among Indians. Inquisitive ness is | 
not a trait in their character, neither is it one | 


' 


| larger proportion of open vowel sounds. 


But as at Rome, people do like the | 


were to be known, during their minority. As 
ithey keep no written record of such circum. 
stances, this method is employed to connect 
names and individuals, that they may be known 
and identified on all future occasions. On 
coming of age, a new name is given and simi- 
larly announced, and this, with some excep- 
tion, is permanent. Circumstances sometimes 
render another change desirable, and this is 
| allowed, if done with due solemnity and before 
| the public. Not long ago, one of their men 
had his name changed, because another, bear- 
ing the same, had disgraced himself. Some 
of “the names announced on this occasion, were 
understood to be those of young men, just of 
age. Any general gathering of the people 
| affords opportunity for such a publication. 
The tones of the Oneida were agreeable to 


| the ear—so flowing and sonorous, in compari- 


son with the cramped and guttural Menomo- 
nie: they were in great measure free from the 
| nasal twang of the latter and possessed of a 
The 


speakers delivered themselves with a peculiar 
cadence, which was rather musical. 

At 5 o’clock, the game of ball commenced, 
and an hour was spent at it—a much shorter 
time, it was saidyethan it freqnently takes. 
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The field in which it was played, was some | 





white man, who ostentatiously paraded the| He complained grievously of the quantity of 


forty rods in length by five in breadth. Near | ground, with a bottle of liquor in the pocket of 
each extremity, two stakes, about ten feet in| his over-coat, the neck of which impudently 





grain devoured by rats, in his barn, and ex- 
pressed a great desire to have some of the new 


height and twenty feet. apart, were planted. 
The game consisted iu endeavours to throw a 
ball, six times, between the stakes, so as to 
pass beyond the field. The party who first 
accomplished this, won the day. The place | 
of beginning was half way between the goals. | 
The players arranged themselves in two lines, 

facing each other, with an interval of about 
four feet. Each lad was furnished with a bat, 
or stick, the length of an ordinary cane, bent 

into the form of a large hook. From the point | 
of the hook, to the middle of the straight part | 
of the stick, a small, tightly drawn, cord, was 

extended. ‘The space between the stick and || 
cord was filled with net work. The thing 


| protruded, that the chiefs, before whose faces 





preparations for poisoning such vermin. In 
he several times passed, very deliberately, by | short, though a swarthy, full-blooded Indian, 
way of bravado, might be made to feel, in the | he chatted with as much freedom and anima- 
presence of all their people, that a white manj|tion and had as abundant a stock of small 
could trample upon their laws with impunity. | talk, as loquacious people among white folks. 
It was believed, that he had induced the two| It appears, that when an Oneida wishes to 
Indians before mentioned, to drink from his | farm, he marks the bounds of any unappropri- 
bottle. ated piece of land, which he may think desir- 

The chiefs took no notice whatever of him,| able, and notifies the chiefs, whose assent is 
perhaps, apprehending their interference might | usually given to the procedure. He manages 
only make the matter worse. They have had|it thenceforth, as his own, and his heirs after 
reason enough to know, that in a contest be-\him are entitled to occupy it ; but he can never 
tween an Indian and a white man, on which | acquire a more secure tenure than the consent 
ever side justice may lie, popular opinion and /and continued sufferance of the chiefs and the 


was a shinney and battledore combined. ‘The |the latter. A dignified forbearance seemed 
two leaders of the contending parties, at the | their only alternative. 

commencement, extending their bats towards This base fellow had the meanness to sit at 
each other, with the flat surfaces in a vertical | the Indians’ table. where he was as well served 
position and in contact, kept the ball quietly |as others. His barefaced effrontery was only 
suspended, for a few moments, between them. | equalled by their Christian magnanimity. 
Ata given signal, a violent struggle ensued,| There was present at the Duck Creek Re- 
each exerting all his might to overcome the | servation, at this time, a deputation of Oneidas, 
pressure of his opponent’s bat, and throw the| {from Canada, settled on the Thames River. 
ball towards the gaol which lay on his leli|‘They had been invited by their Duck Creek 


hand. Muscular strength or superior adroit-| brethren to confer upon the feasibility of bring- | 


ness soon prevailed on one side, and the ball | ing about a permanent re-union of their people 
was quickly seen flying through the air with| on this tract. Several councils had been held 
the swiftness of an arrow. The whole troop upon the subject, with what result had not been 
were instantly in pursuit, whooping and hal-| made known. There was something pleasant 
looing, at the top of their speed. The manner)|in the thought of such a movement—the re- 
in which the object of their chase darted to/| union of the broken fragments of a once pow- 
and fro, back and forth, and from side to side, | erful people. There were four Canadian 
and the young Indians sprang and bounded | deputies—grave, sensible-looking men. 

after it, was a sight to behold; and not less} The Oneida Sachem and his associates in 
admirable was the good temper maintained | authority, expressed a wish to have an inter- 
throughout a very severe contest, in which op-| view with the Friends before their departure, 
posing parties frequently prostrated each other, | and after some talk, it was agreed, that a talk 
with great force, and hard, though accidental, | should take place in the Fort, at 10 o’clock, on 
blows, were given and received in the meleé. | the morning of the seventh of Seventh month ; 
It was surprising however, to see, even when/in the hope, by that time, the Commissioner 
they were crowded together, each, every in-| would be back. It would not do to postpone 
stant, shifiing his position, what a storm of| it longer, as that date occurred on the seventh 
blows would be poured upon the ball, without|day of the week, and on the succeeding Sec- 
a player being hit. Only once was any bad ond-day, the payment to the Mixed Menomo- 
temper exhibited. One of the players, while} nies was to take place, immediately after which, 
running with great rapidity on descending} if opportunity offered, it would be the duty and 





ground, being likely to get the ball, was over-| inclination of the Friends to leave Green Bay 


taken by an opponent, who, by a dexterous | for home. 
jerk, threw him headlong, at full length upon| As the day was now well spent, it became 
the earth, from which he instantly sprang and, | needful to seek a conveyance for the Bay. A 
leaving his bat, pursued and struck the other| bright sky and a full moon promised a plea- 
a blow on the side of the head. It was a mo-|sant ride. It was not long before a young 
mentary ebullition ; the other took no notice of |Oneida, named Aaron House, was found, who 
it, and the game went on. agreed, for a compensation, to make the trip. 
As the exercise was extremely violent, | He was a lively, chatty fellow, and drove a 
breathing spells were occasionally permitied.| pair of handsome and spirited black horses, 
The young men, bare-legged, scantily clothed, | with flowing manes and tails, of which he was 


dripping with perspiration, and considerably | very proud. They would have figured well | 


soiled and bespattered, in their scuffles on a|on Broad street. He valued them the more, 
miry part of the ground, into which the ball|as they were a present from his father, who, 


was ofien mischievously tost, did not present | he believed, had paid three hundred and fifiy | 


a very picturesque appearance. But when in|dollars for them and the wagon. ‘The latter 
action, their great agility and the surprising|he estimated at seventy-five dollars, leaving 
elasticity of their movements, delighted the | two hundred and seventy-five for the horses. 
eye of the beholder, He was a thriving farmer, and said he had 
But two deviations from strict temperance | eighty-five acres of good land under cultiva- 


were observed, this day; and these were both |tion, and had raised a great deal of corn last | 


believed to be owing to the ill conduct of a! year, but how many bushels, he could not tell. 


the legal tribunals are pretty sure to be with | long established usage of the nation give him, 


If at any time, the chiefs should decide that he 
is not taking proper care of his allotment, or 
that from any other cause, he is no longer 
worthy of the enjoyment of it, they may dis- 
possess him. It is obvious, that such power 
is not only susceptible of great abuse, but, that 
|while human nature, whether under a fair or 
a dusky skin, is so encompassed with infir- 
mity, it is almost certain of being abused. A 
man can have no assurance, that passion -or 
prejudice may not deprive him and his chil- 
dren of the labour of a life; and what a dis- 
}couragement this must be to the erection of 
)sub-tantial buildings or any permanent im- 
provement, may readily be imagined. 





(To be continued.) 





Annual Report of The Shelter. 


(Concluded from page 175.) 


It may be well here to narrate an incident 
which occurred within a few weeks,—not yet 
forgotten, perhaps, by some of our readers, 
|On the 30th of Eleventh month, an explosion 
took place in the Steam Marble Works, imme- 
diately in the rear of our premises ; so disas- 
trous to the property of the owner, and so 
threatening to human life, that we feel bound 
to commemorate the goodness of an overruling 
Providence, in averting consequences the most 
fearful. The boiler, afier bursting with great 
violence, and demolishing a considerable part 
of the building, &c. was carried against a 
large block of marble in the yard—by this 
means, its further progress was arrested; 
though the marble was split in two, or, from 
\the course it took, it would probably have 
| been projected through the fence, into the back 
entry of The Shelter, along which, the chil- 
dren were just then passing {rom the basement 
‘into the School-room; so that we may easily 
imagine the dreadful scene which might have 
followed. One large stone weighing some 50 
‘or 60 pounds, was carried over the fence, 
/crushing a post of the shed in its passage, then 
through the kitchen window, to the opposite 
| side of the room; when, aller breaking a hole 
iin the partition wall, its force subsided. It 
was a remarkable and very unusual circum- 
stance, that no person was in the kitchen; 
though but a few moments before, one of the 


| 








| family was engaged at her work, directly be- 
jfore the window. ‘The yard, which was cov- 
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ered with fragments of stone, iron, timber, &c. 
was also unoccupied. Some of the family have 
described the moment of the explosion, as a 
very awful one; the first impression being that 
of an earthquake: the concussion shook the 
house to its foundations; and it was long after 
the trembling inquiry had been made as to the 
safety of the family, that calmness was restor- 
ed, and gratitude for their marvellous preser- 
vation, succeeded to agitation and alarm. 

Whilst thus recounting some of the dealings 
of an all-wise Providence with us through the 
space of one short year, we have cause to be- 
lieve, that although he has seen meet, at sea- 
sons, to cover us with the garment of mourn- 
ing, and we have had much need to seek a 
renewal of faith, yet the orphan will still be 
regarded, and with increasing trust in the pro- 
mise of Him, who is a “ Father of the father- 
less,” we will endeavour to press onward, not 
desiring great things for our little dependent 
ones, 

The School has been conducted much in the 
same way as formerly, and continues to pros- 


to come, under circumstances far more favour-| There was, on the platform of the show, a 
able in a financial point of view, than has hith-| man dressed very gaily in blue, yellow, and 
erto been the case ;—being desirous at present,|crimson colours, acting the part of a clown. 
not to encroach upon the small capital we pos-|He had such a glow on his cheeks, told so 
sess, we are still willing, as ability is furnished,| many droll tales, did so many comical tricks, 
to pursue the path of allotted duty ;—thankful|and laughed so loudly, that | thought he must 
for the many favours conferred upon us by|surely be one of the happiest of men. My 
generous and sympathising friends, and relying | grandfather took him aside, and good natured- 
upon Him who “ knoweth the end from the|ly asked him, if he was as healthy, and as 
beginning :” for it is declared “the poor com-| happy as he might be? ‘ O sir,” replied he, 
mitteth himself unto thee,—thou art the helper|** would that | were! The colour on my 
of the fatherless.” cheeks is only paint; and though | may, in 

Our acknowledgments are due to Jacob|appearance, be happy, | am miserable. | can 
Snider, who has kindly undertaken to act as|make others laugh, but | cannot laugh in 
Magistrate for this Association, and has for|reality myself. tis the heaviest punishment 
several years presented us with the binding|in the world to be obliged to appear happy, 
fees of the children we have placed out, cheer-| when the heart is sad. The truth is, sir, I 
fully giving us advice when needed. am obliged to do what three parts of the world 

— are doing, J put the best on the outside.” 

(> Donations in clothing or provisions,} My grandfather had promised to buy me a 
will be gratefully received at ‘he Shelter, cor-| pair of gloves; so we went toa fine shop, 
nee of Thirteenth and James streets; or in| where we saw not only gloves, but almost 
money, by our Treasurer, Grace Williams,|every thing else in the window, spread out so 
No. 282 North Filth street, below Bution-| finely, that | thought there never could be a 


per under the devoted attention of the teachers, | wood. better shop to stop at, to buy my gloves. 
whose labours have been attended in many a Alas! how different was the inside of the shop 
instances with satisfactory results, Regular} When the last Report was adopted, there}to the outside! The outside appearance was 
attention is given to instruction in sewing, and | were in The Shelter, light and clear; and all the articles were nice- 
the girls have completed 333 garments during Children, . ° : 53 ly arranged ; the inside was dark and dirty, 
the year: the knitting is performed by both Admitted, (1849) : 19 and so crowded with things, that it did not ap- 
boys and girls. Apprenticed, . ‘ 15 pear to belong to so handsome a window, I 
The rescue of the destitute orphan is an in- Deceased, . « . 1 said nothing when my grandfather bought my 
teresting work; a charity which none can Remaining, . ° 56 gloves ; but I thought to myself, “ Well ! this 
doubt ; and it must be a satisfaction to those _-_ — is the old game over again ; they have learned 
who are extending a helping hand on their 72 72 also to put the best on the outside,” 
behalf, to be assured that these little objects of —— Just before we left the market, hearing a 
their solicitude, are enjoying the benefits of a The Best on the Outside. man speaking aloud, we peeped into the shop, 


comfortable home, each partaking of the care 
necessary to their tender years, under the par- 
ticular notice of our excellent Matron, who has 


and saw an auctioneer standing up at a little 
I remember, when very young, walking|desk, with a small hammer in his hand; and 
through the market with my grandiather, and|oh! how he did talk away! He made it ap- 
long exercised a salutary influence in the fa-| stopping at a stall where a man sold fruit. 1) pear that all his articles were the most valua- 
mily ; the discipline of which, is required to be| saw some very fine filbert nuts; so, paying] ble of the kind in the world, that he came there 
“mild in character, yet firm and decisive in| my money, I soon had a pint of them put into|on purpose to oblige his customers, by selling 
application :”’ the Managers considering that | my hat crown. After I had walked a little} his goods at less than half their value; and 
the design of punishment, is the subjection of| way, “ Grandfather,” said I, “that man is a|that every wise man in the company would 
the wayward will, and to impress upon the/sad rogue, for | have so many bad nuts and | lay out his money in buying up the bargains 
mind of the transgressor, the danger of evil | leaves in my hat, that I am sure he must have/he had to dispose of. ‘Two or three times I 
indulgence, as well as the happiness resulting | put all the best on the outside.” | jogyed my grandfather by the elbow to buy 
from good principles and conduct. With these} My grandfather smiled at me and my filbert| something; but he only stooped down and 
views, may we not hope, under the Divine) nuts, telling me, that before | got much older| whispered in my ear, ‘“* Why my boy can you 
blessing, that some who have been trained in|[ should find that not only this man, but a/not see that this man is pulting the best on 
this Institution, may become useful, and re-| great many other people in the world, were|the outside.” 
spectable members of society. accustomed to put the best on the outside.| As we walked home, my grandfather Gre- 
As an instance, affording evidence of the} Soon after, we came to a show that took up all/ gory talked to me about what we had seen, 
increasing confidence of the people of colour,| my attention. ‘There was a grand picture on|and made many remarks that I have since 
in the disinterestedness of our motives in tak-| the outside—Tippoo Sultaun, with his turban found to be very true, “ What you have seen 
ing charge of their children, we quote part of|on his head, giving up his two sons to Lord | to-day,” said he, “ is only a specimen of what 
a communication, with $3 inclosed, from a| Cornwallis: several tigers were painted behind | you will find generally inthe world. Accord- 
respectable coloured man, elicited by reading|them, and as the showman cried out “all|ing to their own account, my grocer has the 
our Report of last year:—he writes, “I was| alive! all alive!” | begged my grandfather to| best tea, and sugar ; my butcher sells the best 
highly gratified with reading the Report of| let me see the great people. In we went, for| meat; my tailor makes the best clothes; and 
The Shelter, concerning the coloured orphans| my grandfather was determined that the lesson| if you were to ask the chimney sweeper whom 
—the Friends of Philadelphia deserve much | he wished to impress on my mind should be| Nancy Bell kindly taught to read, who was 
eredit for their kindness :”—in conclusion, | perfectly understood by me. I looked about|the first in his way of business, he would di- 
conveying the depth of his feelings, in this| me with all the eyes I had ; but neither Tippoo| rectly tell you, that no one in the world could 
beautiful and expressive passage of Holy Writ:| Sultaun nor his sons, nor my Lord Cornwallis, | sweep a chimney better than himself. In 
“| was a stranger, and ye took me in, naked | could I see; but only a few ugly figures in wax short, it is so general a thing in business, that 
and ye clothed me.” work, not worth looking at. ‘ Do not look|there are very few to be found, who do not, on 
Thus are we cheered by the past, and not|so disappointed,” said my grandfather ; “ the|all occasions, put the best on the outside. 
devoid of hope for the future ; the Managers | showman has done no more than the man did| —“ Not only is this the case in business, but 
cherishing the belief, that this home of the} with your nuts, he has put the best on the out-\in other things. Ofien will you meet with 
fatherless may pass into other hands in days| side.” persons who talk very finely on a variety of 
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subjects, on which, after all, they are very | 


ignorant ; they know nothing but the names 
of the book they allude to; and as for the 
great people of whom.they talk so freely, they 
only know some of them by sight, and others 
not at all. A wise man is usually somewhat 
slow of speech, and therefore you must never 
think, that he who talks the longest and the 
loudest, is the wisest man. When you meet, 
then, with a very loud and a very fast talker, 
call to mind the auctioneer that you have just 
heard, and suy to yourself,‘1 am afraid this 
man is one who puts the best on the outside.’ 

“Old and young practice this deception ; 
the old through habit, the young through edu- 
cation; both from the evil naturally in the 
heart of man. How many achild is corrected 
for not behaving well before others, who is 
hardly ever corrected on any other occasion ; 
thus the poor thing is encouraged from his early 
years in appearing to be what he is not, and 
in putting the best on the outside. 

** When a boy behaves well while his pa- 
rents are with him, and disobeys their com- 
mands when they are absent; when a servant 
acts honestly before his master, and robs him 
behind his back ; when a friend promises to do 
for another, what it is not his intention to per- 
form ; in all these cases the same deception is 
practised ; they all put the best on the out- 
side.” 

As my grandfather was talking, we were 
overtaken by a servant girl and a young man; 
who, like ourselves, had been at the market. 
The servant girl had on a light blue spencer, 
and ribbands of all colours flying about her ; 
the young man was dressed in what is called 
a dashing manner, and was not a whit behind- 
hand with his showy companion. 

“Ay!ay!” said my grandfather, shaking 
his head, ‘* there they go, and bravely are they 
dressed ; but | had rather see Joseph in his 
clean frock, and Sally in her russet gown, for 
all that. Dearly do | love to see people hap- 
py, but after all there is much danger in wear- 
ing fine clothes. Many a young man, and| 
many a young woman, have had reason to 
regret their error of putting the best on the 
outside ; for when the best coat and the best 
gown have been worn for some time, it is a 
very hard thing to put on shabbier clothing. 
To dress suitably with our station in life will 
keep many a sorrow from our hearts. Re- 
member, that it was the advice of your grand- 
father Gregory, that you should leave others 
to make themselves fine, and remain contented 
in being yourself neat and clean. 

“To pretend to be rich when we are poor, 
and to be wise when we are ignorant, is bad | 


enough ; but to affect to be religious when we | Cause of his feeble sight. 


know that we neither love God, nor are anx- 


jous to keep his commandments, is much |‘ Sarah Harrison and Sarah Benson. 


worse. Hypocrisy, in this respect, is doubly 


sinful ; for if it be a sin to pretend to love men|S. Benson’s letter of Third-day evening last, 


when we hate them, how much greater is the 
sin to pretend to love God, when, in our hearts, 
we do not like him! Run into no error that 
you can avoid, but especially do not run into 
this. Of all frauds that a man can practice 
to deceive his fellow creatures, the disguise of 
hypocrisy is the worst, and perhaps will be 


the most severely punished, Do not, then, [| ledye that these are sometimes relieved through 
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beseech you, in this respect put the best on the {the most gracious condescension of Him who 
outside. in ancient time declared, ‘1 am the Lord that 

“I have almost preached you a sermon al-|healeth thee.’ If he fail to succour us so soon 
ready, and yet | must add a little more ; for|/as we sometimes wish, this furnishes an oppor- 
when we old men begin to talk, we generally | tunity for the exercise of care, that patience 
find a good deal to say ; and perhaps it is all} may have its perfect work. ‘To learn to glory 
well that we do, for one half of it may not be/|in tribulation, is an important and truly ardu- 
remembered an hour afier it is spoken. | do/ ous attainment; yet to be arrived at through 
not, however, think that you will forget all|our honest endeavour to surrender all to Di- 
that I have said about putting the best on the|vine direction. | am at this time much indis- 
outside. posed with a weakness, probably the conse- 

**Use much caution, and more charity, in| quence of some renewed cold, and was yester- 
forming an opinion of others. The worst of|day quite ill, not leaving my bed until after 2 
men may occasionally do a good action, and/o’clock, and not over the door-sill the whole 
the best of men at times do wrong ; of the latter|day. Under such circumstances, we cannot 
fact the scriptures give us several fearful ex-|do better than refer all to Him who in adora- 
amples ; but if we judge of men by their general | bie mercy, i trust, still cares for us. 1 somes 
spirit and conduct, we shall be sure to know|times think of the expression in Holy Writ, 
whether they are upright and sincere in their bi 
intentions; or whether they willingly deceive 
by putting the best on the outside. 


‘Truly this is a grief, and | must bear it. 

Sarah Benson had not received any recent 
letter from Liverpool, and was very anxious 

“But while you are remarking the infirmi-| about her family. In reference to this Samuel 
ties of others mind that you do not run into} says, “I wish dear S. B.’s anxious suspense 
them yourself. Be what you appear to be.| abated in conformity to the apostolic recom- 
There is po reason why you should tell to} mendation to ‘be careful,’ or anxious, ‘ for 
others all your joys and sorrows; often you | nothing, but in every thing by prayer and 
will be obliged to hide what affects you, and to| supplication, with thanksgiving, let your re- 
bear up under many troubles; but never put|quests be made known unto God.’ Having 
the best on the outside, {or the purpose of de- | since writing the preceding, had her letter read 
ceiving any one. to me again, the expression of holy Paul’s care 

« Let this conversation be of use tu you, by | occurring, | think it worthy of all acceptation 
reminding you of an error that you have to with her, who | believe may safely acknow- 
guard against in others, and to avoid in your- ledge, ‘unto Thee have | revealed my cause,’ 
self. or ‘in Thee do | put my trust O Lord,’ ” 

“| am glad of S. B.’s correspondence, and 
hope she will continue it, but if S. H. has any 
thing for me in the line of reproof, exhorta- 
tion, or comfort, | would not have her with- 
hold it. 1 sometimes think of the expression, 
‘He that watereth shall be watered himself,’ 
and having, however unworthy I am, been 
mude use of as a waterer in the Lord’s herit- 
age, | feel at times occasion for, and comfort 
in being watered through conduits of his own 
preparing, amongst whom [| number you.” 

‘The two women continued in the north of 
Ireland, where bonds and afflictions continued 
to be their portion, and where Sarah Harrison 
had to travail in the deeps, in anxious concern 
that nothing vot fully owned and prepared by 
the Master, should be delivered by her in the 
meetings she attended. The following ex- 
tracts are from a letier forwarded to Sarah 
Harrison, at the house of Thomas Greer, near 
Dungannon, The letter bears date First month 
2d, 1793, and was written by Joseph Williams, 
of Dublin. 

* Before thou lef us, 1 was endeavouring at 
times to anticipate good for thee, and have 
since ofien thought of thee, and thy dear com- 
panion with aflectionate sympathy. My ex- 
pectation may not yet have been fully answered, 
The low state of the Society in general,—seve- 
ral remarkably small, poor meetings,—disap- 
pointment in the carriage, horses and driver, 
—and in addition the frequent want of bodily 
health, were uo doubt, at times, dispensations 
of discouragement and dejection to your minds. 
I hope upon the whole, there is no cause yet, 
for any man’s heart to fuil him. I still hope 
that there is, even in this land, better days and 
times yet before you. The young man who 


* Be open, generous, just and true, 
In all you think, and say, and do.’ 


“In short, endeavour (and look above for 
grace to enable you) so to practice in thought, 
word, and deed, the principles of the Gospel, 
and so to live in peace with God, and in cha- 
rity with all mankind, that you may never, 
with an unworthy motive, feel the least temp- 
tation to put the best on the outside. And 
especially remember, that the eye of God is 
always upon you, and reaches to your most 
secret thoughts. Man looketh upon the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord searcheth the 

eart.” 
Otp Humpnrey. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 173.) 


Whilst still travelling on in lowliness of 
mind, and affliction of body, Sarah Harrison 
received this letter from Samuel Emlen. It 
was dictated, as his letters usually were, be- 


“ Dublin, 20th of Twelfth mo., 1792. 
“Dear Friends,—I have just now received 


dated 17th, but should have been 18th, and 
am sorry to find that our beloved sister S. 
Harrison continues to be so followed with va. 
rious infirmities. _But | am, in that, much her 
brother and companion ; and, indeed, have no- 
thing to boast of, only as the holy Apostle 
said, of infirmities. 1 think we may acknow- 
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brought Sarah’s lines, informed me that at his 
presentation of marriage thou wast largely en- 
gaged in the exercise of thy gift, which was a 
satisfaction to me to hear, and | hope was a 
strength to thy own mind, The Lord is good, 
and faileth not to those, whose trust, hope and 
dependence are properly placed on him, to 
manifest in his own time, his power and 
strength, even through their weakness. 

“Dear Samuel left us last Fifih-day, the 
27th ult., accompanied in a post chaise by 
Thomas Bewley, Jr., and his brother Samuel. 
By a comfortable letter from him this day, I 
find he got well to Ballitore that evening, and 
next day to Carlow, where he attended our 
Quarterly Meeting, which I understand was 
large.” ‘Since his departure we seem very 
lonesome, for he was indeed, sweet, innocent, 
instructive company, almost always endeavour- 
ing to point the minds of his Friends or those 
he conversed with, towards the heavenly coun- 
try, and he drew many of the dear youth after 
him.” The morning afier he left us, about 
8 o'clock, poor Richard Burk, the man that 
assisted me in the shop, departed this life. He 
came down stairs the morning Samuel went, 
and sat with us, in a religious opportunity with 
the family, and a few other friends. [Samuel] 
had said something very lively and pertinent 
to him, [which] seemed something like an 
anointing before his burial.” ‘My second 
son (living) is resident in the neighbourhood 
where thou now art. If he should fall in thy 
way, and thou feels any thing in thy mind to 
him, I hope thou wilt not withhold. He will 
succeed me in name ; in disposition and good 
works, I hope he will far exceed me.” 

Sarah Harrison throughout her visit felt a 
great care not to minister to itching ears, but 
would rather travel on in silence and sorrow, 
than speak unless under the clear requiring of 
duty. We havealready given her approbation 
of the silent, suffering travail of Nicholas 
Waln whilst in England, who for a long time, 
perhaps months, did not open his mouth in the 
ministry. Her feelings appear to have been 
very much in unison with those of Richard 
Jordan, as expressed in the following letter. 

“ Falmouth, Third mo, 20th, 1802, 

“My dear Wife,—lI wrote thee from Ply- 


mouth about ten days ago, and therefore do sight of us. 


not seem to have much before me at present to 
communicate. But considering the distance 
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istry prevailing in the world, (even amongst | name is Catharine Fox, and a worthy woman 
us as well as other people,) which I believe, | she is. 
seldom (rightly) either opens the understand-| ‘ Please give my love first to thy little fa- 
ing or convinces the judgment. Many seem| mily in particular, and then to inquiring friends 
to get on very easy, as if custom had made it} and neighbours; finally, say I love all that 
so, and it may be so to them, but verily | can- | love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. Dearly 
not learn how they come at it, for when | am ap-| farewell,—may grace, mercy and peace, be 
prehensive that | have missed it in this respect, | with thee, amen, prays thine, &c. 
the affliction and anguish of my soul is beyond Rienarp Jorpan.” 
description. It is only by the breath of life (To be continued.) 
from God, that man becomes a living soul, and 
it is only by the renewing of it in our souls Selected for** The Prised.” 
that we are enabled to offer acceptable offer- 
ings unto Him, Well, my dear, these remarks ee: PETITION. 
have come uppermost since | began to write, a an sr pers 
, n whom we Moat as motes in summer sky, 
=_ let them ot ae Oe paper, a May neither life nor death the sweet bond sever, 
it almost seems like sending that abroad whic Which joins us to our unseen Friend on high. 
had better be kept at home: for verily since | ; 
am apprehensive of the necessity of my being | Unseen—yet not unfelt—if any thought : 
engaged in this way, I am very desirous of Has raised our mind from earth, or pure desire, 
os db it riahalv <.f . ., | A generous act, or noble purpose brought, 
earning to do it rightly ; for after all my toil) {i is thy breath, O Lord, which fans the fire. 
and long separation from my outward endear- 
ments, | cannot bear the thought of being ee the —— _— creatures, ee 
. onscious of weakness, ignorance, sin, and shame 
suntered among those that encompass them. Give such a force of holy thought and feeling, : 
selves ‘with sparks of their own kindlings,’| ‘That I may live to glorify thy name ; 
whose portion is (if they persis!) to lie down 
in sorrow. Well, my dear, I will have done | That I may conquer base desire and passion ; 
with this unexpected subject, when I tell thee, That I may rise o’er selfish ae and will, 
that :whea | have been favoured with patients O’ercome the world’s allurement, threat, and fashion, 
: : — Walk humbly, softly, leaning on Thee still. 
to wait, through deep suffering, for the lilting 
up of that hand that smote the rock in the|I am unworthy! Yet, for their dear sake 
wilderness by the hand of Moses, blessed be| _ I ask, whose roots planted in me are found ; 
His name, he hath been pleased to smite it} ™ “ata hones ae ey ag 4 radest stake, 
again and again, and cause living water to ne Fe ee 
gush out, and many more souls with mine to/ Beneath my leaves, though early fallen and faded, 
drink as into the everlasting fountain, to our| Young plants are warm’d,—they drink my branches’ 
mutual refreshment and humble rejoicing in 
the renewed offers of His salvation. 
** | cannot yet form an idea when I may be at 
liberty to look towards our own dear country ; | For their sake, too, the faithful, wise, and bold, 
but I shall endeavour to take the earliest oppor- nee hae hoon — ne 
° es a . who hav nd in me some trace of goid, 
oe a ve eee er when |} For their sake purify my lead and clay. ’ 
o wi ea , as | presume 
thou wilt not desire me to say much about it | And let not all the pains and toil be wasted, 
before. Spent on my youth by saints now gone to rest ; 
“| have not received any letter from thee | Nor that deep sorrow my Redeemer tasted, 
3 = When on his soul the guilt of man was press’d, 
since soon after I got from France. I am now 
in sight of the sea, in the famous port of Fal- | Tender and sensitive He braved the storm, 
mouth, where they say an American packet| That we might fly a well deserved fate, 
from New York is now approaching within Pour’d out his soul in supplication warm, 
I hope she a bring - ouent Look’d with his eyes of love on eyes of hate. 
> 5 
good news ; as | am very desirous of hearing | Let all this goodness by my mind be seen ; 
from thee; how thou art, and how thou art|_ Letall this mercy on my heart be seal’d! 





dew; 
Let them not, Lord, by me be Upas-shaded ; 
Make me, for their sake, firm, and pure, and true. 


between us is great, and the probability that) getting along. 
letters may miscarry, | have concluded to re- | dear Catharine; the few letters received from 
new my endeavour to reach thee with some|her have been very dear to me; I think the 
account of myself. [ arrived here yesterday | last | received from her was in Germany. | 
in the evening, afier having attended sundry | want to hear how it fares with all our dear 
exercising meetings, some in course, and some | young people, and concerning our meetings ; 
appointed ; but in most of them I have had to| their prosperity in the best sense | long for. | 
wade through wholly in silence ; which has | am often thinking of them, and often desire 
seemed to be much my lot in Cornwall, ohnaghhe best things for them ; | am sometimes en- 
Ihave often to remember our worthy J. S.,| gaged to pray for them, yea, sometimes pub- 
who seemed to be proved in this way more|licly, when my heart has been opened and 
than many others. ‘This is sometimes morti-| enlarged in the love of Christ to approach the 
fying to the creature, especially in appointed | throne of His grace. 

meetings ; but alas! what can we do, when He} “ Well, my dear, [ have almost filled the face 
who hath the keys of David is pleased to shut?|of my paper, and must therefore draw to a 
who can dare attempt to open? This would/conclusion when I have told thee that I con- 
not be ministering in the ability which He only | tinue bravely in my health, and am abundant- 
giveth ; and [ fully believe that attempts of| ly cared for by kind friends, 1 am now at the 
this sort, is the reason of so much lifeless min-| house of a niece of Catharine Phillips; her 


[ want also to hear from our Lord, if thou wilt, thy power can make me clean; 


Oh! speak the word—thy servant shall be heal’d! 


ee 


The Crime of Uzza.— The crime of Uzza 
is but littke understood ; some think it was a 
slight one, and the punishment severe. But 
the same sin destroyed Uzza which destroyeth 
every sinner, even unbelief. What slew his 
body, slayeth all the souls that perish. He 
could not trust the Lord wholly with the ark, 
but must have a meddling finger, called in the 
Bible-margin his rashness. Rash worm in- 
deed, to help God to do his work ! and thou. 
sands everywhere are guilty of this rashness ; 
and perish by this Uzzaizing. Jesus Christ 
is jealous of his glory, as Saviour: he will not 
share it with another; and whoso takes it 
from him, shall take it at his peril.”—Ber- 
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For‘ The Friend.” 


The Ignis Fatuus. 


“Sometimes November nights are thick bedimmed 
With hazy vapours floating o’cr the ground, 

Or veiling from the view the starry host; 

At such a time, on plashy mead or fen 

A faintish light is seen, by southern swains 
Called Will-a-Wisp ; sometimes from rashy bush 
To bush it leaps, or, cross a little rill 

Dances from side to side in winding race, 
Sometimes with stationary blaze it gilds 

The heifer’s horns, or plays upon the mane 

Of farmer's horse returning from the fair, 

And lights him on his way, yet often proves 

A treacherous guide, misleading from the path 
To faithless bogs, and solid seeming ways. 
Sometimes it haunts the church-yard; up and down 
The tombstones’ spiky rail streaming, it shows 
Faint glimpses of the rustic sculptor’s art,— 
Time’s scythe and hour-glass, and the grinning skull, 
And bones transverse, which, at an hour like this, 
To him, who, passing, casts athwart the wall 

A fearful glance, speak with a warning knell. 
Sometimes to the lone traveller it displays 

The murderer’s gibbet, and his tatter’d garb, 

As lambently along the links it gleams.” 


Of the mysterious meteor whose singular 
vagaries are so well portrayed in the foregoing 
passage from the * British Georgics,” almost 
every one has heard, under one or other of its 
numerous appellations. I well remember, 


when yet in early boyhood, seeing, one night, | 


from my chamber window, 
“ A something shining in the dark,” 


moving about in the neighbouring field, Whe- 
ther it was a veritable ignis fatuus, or nothing 
more than a lantern in the hands of some night 
wanderer, is altogether uncertain. Next morn- 
ing, however, afier describing its appearance 
to an old woman who lived on the place, she 
assured me that it must have been a Jack ’a 
lantern; and proceeded to tell of a grandson, 
who, on his way homeward one dark evening, 
was attended for some distance by one of these 
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mill, when a little sleety shower, with a strong 
blast of wind, came suddenly upon me, and 
made it so very dark, that | could scarcely see 
my old mare’s white head. I began to con- 
sider with myself, whether it would be better 
to turn my back to the storm, and wait till it 
was past, or take my chance of letting my 
horse find its own way, when I saw something 
bright dancing in the air before me. You 
may be sure | was startled a little at this ; for 
the rain was pouring so fast, and the wind was 
blowing so strong, that no ordinary fire could 
stand it; so | whipped up my horse to get out 
of the way as fast as I could; but to go fast 
was out of the question, with such an old mare, 
such a bad road, and so heavy a burden ; and, 
besides, | soon found that it served me in no 
| stead, for the light still kept waving before my 
eyes: so | thought it would be best to go slow- 
ly, and try if | could find out what it was. 

“ You may think how surprised [ was, when 
I discovered that the top of my whip-lash was 
all ina flame. | had at first almost thrown 
it out of my hand in my fright ; but, on second 
thoughts, | did not like to do that, for fear of 
losing it, as it was nearly new, and a present 
from my uncle Robert. | therefore whisked 
it about in my hand, and whipped my horse 
with it, thinking to make the flame go out: but 
though it turned dim for a few minutes, it soon 
became brighter than ever. Just at this time, 
I heard the sound of a foot before me; and, 
when I looked, | saw very distinctly the marks 
of footsteps all on fire, close behind me; but 
it was so dark, | could not see whether any 
person was there or not, Soon afterward, I 
got upon better road, and my poor mare, who 
was herself frightened, jogged faster on; so I 
saw no more of it. [| am happy to tell you 


to move before him, concluded that it could 
not have been the shining of glow-worms, be- 
cause he was satisfied that, had that been the 
case, he could have discovered the separate 
lights of which it must have consisted ; where- 
as it was one uniform body of light. But why 
may there not be phosphorescent insects ex- 
ceedingly minute, so as to be separately invi- 
sible to the naked eye, but which, congrega- 
ling together in places suited to their existence, 
sometimes in small bodies, at other times in 
larger numbers, produce the varied and capri- 
cious meteor which is the subject of these re- 
marks. If we further suppose these animals— 
like our fire-flies and ylow-worms, and the 
celebrated lantern-flies of tropical America— 
to have the power of displaying their light or 
not, at pleasure, the sudden extinguishment of 
the ignis fatuus, and its equally sudden re-ap- 
pearance in the same or a new position, as 
described by many observers, would be 
accounted for. For this, however, we should 
have further to suppose that the whole compa- 
ny could act simultaneously in these changes, 
a supposition, which, from our knowledge of 
animal instincts, we may readily admit, For 
the luminous tracks described above by our 
Scotch farmer—a feature of this phenomenon 
not unfrequently noticed in passing over boggy 
ground, or such as has been thoroughly soak- 
ed and the surface subsequently dried by a hot 
sun—the hypothesis just proposed fuils perhaps 
to account; unless, indeed, we suppose the 
ground in such cases, to be covered to some 
extent with the insects in a state of repose, and 
that the tread of the foot by disturbing them 
from their rest renders them luminous,—just 
as in that beautiful and somewhat analogous 
phenomenon, the Phosphorescence of the Sea, 


that I got home withont a broken neck, and/ the dash of an oar is followed by a stream of 


| found all well there, which was more than I! 


expected ; for I verily believed it was a dead 


light. 
Whatever may be the agent concerned in 


mystic lights,—an occurrence which was soon | light, or an Elf candle, or some other bad} producing ignes fatui, it appears extremely 


afier followed by the death of the young man. | 


My informant fully believed that there was 


omen.” 
This “ Farmer,” I fancy, was something 


probable, from the kind of places to which 
they are for the most part confined—swamps, 


some mysterious connection between the two! above the common rank of the superstitious | grave-yards, barn-yards, and the like—that 
events, and that the one was sent as a warn-| vulgar; he manifested more regard for his|they are in some way connected with the de- 
ing of the near approach of the other. Similar | uncle’s present than anxiety respecting the| composition of animal and vegetable sub- 
superstitious notions respecting these wander- mysterious flame that so tenaciously adhered to | stances. Hence they are usually considered to 


ing flames, are extremely prevalent among the 
ignorant, Small luminous appearances, pro- 
bably referable to the same class of phenome- 
na, are sometimes observed in or around 


houses, and are thought by the credulous to| 


portend the death of some of the inmates, 
Scotland these are called Elf candles. 


In 


Of the numerous published descriptions of | 


the ignis fatuus—its capricious movements 


and varied transformations,—few, perhaps, of | 


equal interest, have been less frequently quoted 
by scientific writers, than the following, which 
originally appeared about forty years since in 
a Scotch newspaper, called the Dumfries Cou- 
rier. It will probably be new to most of the 
readers of “ The Friend.” The interest with 
which it will be read will be rather increased 
than diminished, by the homeliness of the 


style, and the straightforward simplicity of the | 


narration. The writer signs himself “ A 
Farmer.” He says,— 

*«] was riding through a wet boggy part of 
the road, that lies between my house and the 


it; his feelings of affection and friendship rose 
superior to his superstitious fears. This light 
‘that played around the end of his whip- 
\lash is not an uncommon accompaniment of 
| ignes futui,—a fact which seems to associate 
them with those lambent flames that are some- 
| times observed skipping about the masts and 
rigging of vessels at sea, ‘The latter appear- 
/ances are usually considered to be due to elec- 
tricity ; and indeed not a few philosphers, in 
| their endeavours to give some explanation of 
the ignis fatuus, have attributed it also to the 
| same agent, to which wonderful principle—as 
| it is itself but little understood—are so conve- 
/niently referred numerous unexplained pheno- 
mena, 

Willoughby, Ray, and others, imagined the 
| light to be produced by luminous insects, the 
winged males of the.common glow-worm. But 
| this opinion has received little support. Dr. 
Derham, who got within two or three yards of 
an ignis fatuus that kept playing around a 
dead thistle, until his near approach caused it 





be owing to the evolution of gases which spon- 
taneously inflame in the atmosphere, But, 
besides other objections to this supposition, it 
appears that in general little or no heat is 
evolved. ‘True, we have accounts of some 
stacks of hay and even barns being set on fire 
by a luminous vapour, probably of the ignis 
fatuus order, which it is asserted ** was ollen 
seen to come from the sea,” or, according to 
a subsequent account, from a marshy place 
eight or nine miles distant beyond an arm of 
the sea. But that this “ kindled exhalation,” 
as it is called, was a hot flame, is by no means 
certain. Indeed, it is expressly stated that it 
was “a blue weak flame easily extinguished,” 
and that several persons went close to it, in 
their endeavours to drive it away, and even 
entered it, without experiencing the slightest 
injury ; and it is more than probable that the 
ignition of the hay was owing to the decompo- 
sition of the vegetable mass, which decomposi- 
tion, however, may have been occasioned by 
the presence of the noxious vapour. It was 
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mid-winter when this fiery visiter was observ- | tail of some passing comet (as some philoso- | 
ed. It continued in the neighbourhood a fort-| phers have suggested), or something entirely /and that in his counsel that hath visited us, 
night or three weeks, during which time six- different from either of these, we need not un- | whoever go out of the unity with their bre- 
teen hay-ricks and two barns were consumed. | dertake to determine. The ignis fatwus does|thren, are first gone out of unity with the 
Besides these destructive effects it is said to|in some instances spread over considerable | power and life of God in themselves, in which 
have poisoned the grass on several farms “for/space. One seen by Dr. Shaw, during his|the unity of the brethren standeth; and the 
the space of a mile or thereabouts,” causing | travels in Palestine, sometimes involved the | least member of the body in the unity, standeth 
the death of ‘all manner of cattle that fed | whole of his company, and then after contract- lot the top of them, and hath a judgment against 
upon it.” It was an object of much terror and | ing itself and suddenly disappearing, it would | them ; unto which judgment of both great and 
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hath prospered. Now this I say unto you, 





concern to the people of the places* it visited, 
who accordingly set themselves to work to 
discover some means of dispelling it. In this, 
we are assured, they succeeded, finding that it 
avoided a drawn sword or other sharp-pointed 
iron instrument, and that it was completely 
driven away by a loud noise ; so that, upon its 
return in the following summer, few or no 
fires were occasioned by it, although cattle of | 
all sorts did * still die apace.” If these alleg- 
ed means of dispelling the dreaded flame were 
anything more than the inventions of vulgar 
superstition, the first would seem to point to an 
electrical origin, while the second is more in 
accordance with the supposition that animated 
nature is concerned in the production of this 
singular and interesting phenomenon, 

Perhaps of the different hypotheses conjured 
up to account for the capricious and ever-varied 
appearances of this “ reputed sprite,” the least 
unsatisfactory is that advanced. by Sir Isaac 
Newton. He calls ita vapour shining without 
heat; and he supposed that there is the same 
difference between this luminous vapour and 
ordinary flame, that there is between the shin- 
ing of rotten wood and that of burning coals. 
Numerous instances of cold phosphorescence, 
or luminosity without heat, besides the familiar 
one just alluded to, will present themselves to 
the reader, as illustrative of this hypothesis. 
Even ice has been known to emit light ; at 
least an instance of this kind is recorded as 
having “happened in Switzerland when the 
glacier of the Weisshorn fell. As it struck 
the ground a bright light was given out, re- 
specting which,” we are assured, * there could 
be no mistake, as it was witnessed by several 
persons.” ¢ 

Here it may not be amiss to suggest the 
possible connection between the ignis fatuus 
and the aurora borealis, as well as some other 
somewhat similar phenomena. ‘The remark- 
able dry fog of 1783, seemed to be endowed 
with a sort of phosphoric virtue, giving, even 
at midnight, according to some observers, a 
light comparable to that of the full moon. 
Whether this was a wide spread ignis fatuus 
occasioned by the terrible volcanic disturbances 
of that year, in Iceland and Calabria, or the 





* These were Lech wedh-du, Cefn trefor fuawr, 
Ynyslanvihangel-y-Tralthau, and other places with 
names almost equally unpronounceable, all in the vici- 
nity of Harlech near the coast of Merionethshire, 
North Wales. This singular visitant appeared in the 
year 1693. The names of some of the snfferers are 
not altogether unfamiliar to us. One Griffith John 
Owen of Cefn Trevorbach had two ricks burnt in one 
night; and Richard Griffith, John Philips, and Francis 
Evans, each lost one rick. See Philosophical Truns- 
actions for 1694. 

+ Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Art. Phosphorescence. 
t There was a somewhat similar phenomenon in 
183]. For an account of both these singular fogs see 
Arago on the Comet of 1832, pp. 80 to 84. 


reappear again, and running swiltly alony, 


‘small amongst the living family, that in the 


would expand itself at intervals over more thun unity are preserved, they must bow, before 


two or three acres of the adjacent mountains, 

From all that has been said,—and these re- 
marks have been extended far beyond the ori- 
ginal intention,—we may safely conclude that 
the cause of the ignis fatuus is not yet well 
understood. Very probably, the various ap- 
pearances that pass under this name, are due 
to different causes. Some of them being of an 
electrical nature, others phosphoric, and others, 
perhaps, the aggregated light of numerous mi- 
nute insects. Or they may be produced by 
some substance or imponderable agent of whose 
very existence we are as yet entirely ignorant, 
or by some undiscovered property of those al- 
ready known. 
chemical science, a new substance of this kind 
should be discovered, far surpassing in the 
brilliancy and persistency of the light those 
phosphorescent bodies with which we are now 
acquainted,—some gas, or liquid, or solid, lu- 
minous without heat and yielding light without 
waste or combustion? If readily procured and 
preserved, would it not make a grand substi- 
tute for the present expensive means of artifi- 
cial illumination? It might even prove supe- 
rior to Paine’s recent alleged discovery of a 
cheap and practical means of procuring light 
and heat by the decomposition of water, a no- 
tice of which, rather premature 1 apprehend, 
was published in number 18 of the present 
volume of “* The Friend,” in the closing para- 
graph of the interesting review of the weather 
for the preceding month. 

But to return to our subject. Few reliable 
observations on the tgnis fatuus have been 
made and published. Perhaps if some of our 
young friends would sally forth occasionally 
on a dark evening, when there is no moon and 
the stars are obscured by clouds,—in winter, 
during mild weather, or at any time in the 
other seasons,—they might meet with this 
mysterious light, especially if they were previ- 
ously to place in some low marshy ground, a 
heap of organic matter—either animal or veg- 
etable, or both—and cover it with a layer of 
earth. An accouatof their observations might 


What if, in the progress of | God. 


they can come into the unity again. Yea, 
this they will readily do, if they are come into 
unity with the life and power of God in them- 
selves ; which is the holy root that beareth the 
ltree, the fruit and the leaves; all receiving 
life and virtue from it, and thereby are nour- 
ished unto God’s praise.” 

** Wherefore all that labour for the restora- 
tion of those that are out of the unity with the 
brethren, let them be such as are of a sound 
mind themselves, Else, what will they gather 
to? Or what will they gather from? And 
let them labour in the simplicity, integrity, love 
and zeal of the power, that first gathered unto 
For that which is rightly gotten will 
endure ; but that which is obtained in the con- 
\rivance, interest and persuasions of men, get- 
teth no farther than man, and is of the flesh ; 
and what is of the flesh, is fleshly, and shall 
never inherit the kingdom of God, 

“ Therefore let none look out of the Seed 
for help, for all power is in it, and there the 
true light and judgment stand forever; and 
that Seed only hath God ordained to bruise 
the serpent’s head. They that would save it, 
and those that would bruise it by any other 
thing, are breaking of God’s great ordinance, 
and fly to Egypt for strength. For it is Da- 
vid, the stripling, that shall be too hard for 
Goliah the giant; and that not by Saul’s ar- 
mour, but with God’s living little stone, cut 
out of the mountain without hands ; without 
man’s invention and contrivance. Oh, this 
hath wrought all our mighty works in us and 
for us, to this day. Wherefore let us be still, 
and trust and confide therein forever. Let 
none look back, faint, or consult; for if they 
do, they will darken their pure eye, and lose 
| their way, and into the eternal rest of the 
| flocks of the companions will never come.” — 
William Penn. 

_—_——— 


From the Child’s Companion. 
The Sand Martin. 


The sand-martin, or as it is termed by the 


form an interesting article for the columns of| Spaniards, the mountain butterfly, is the small- 


“The Friend ;” and we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that a few such experiments carefully 
conducted, would serve to throw some light on 


est, and probably the least numerous, of the 
swallow tribe. These little wanderers select 
as their resting-place high banks of rivers, 


the cause of this obscure though luminous | sand-pits, and other vertical surfaces of earth 


phenomenon. 
LLN. 


Unity.—“ By a mighty hand and an out- 
stretched arm, hath the Lord God everlasting 


that are sufficiently soft in substance to enable 
them to construct their nests. They avoid 
rocky or clayey districts, as the materials 
would be unsuitable; neither are the martins 
| partial to gravelly banks that are either very 


gathered us to be a people, and in his own|hard or loose, The fresh water accumula- 
power and life hath he preserved us a people | tions of sand are the favourite spots, especially 
unto this day} and praises be to his eternal | where a knoll has been cut through by a road 
Name, no weapon that hath yet been formed or the action of a rivulet. 

against us, either from without or from within, | Having chosen a suitable situation, which 
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is generally such as has been employed in| of a woman being exposed to view by the pro- 
years that are passed by others of the species, | cess, a metallic vessel was developed, so con- 
the little miners form a horizontal orifice, with| structed, that when properly costumed, it 
a degree of regularity, and an amount of la-| would have a strong resemblance to a woman 
bour that is rarely exceeded among birds. | in a sitting posture! To render the deception 
The beak of the sand-martin is very hard, | more complete, it was so arranged with springs 
sharp, and admirably adapted for digging, and | as to be jolted by the motion of the vehicle. 
though small, its shortness increases its strength. | On being examined, it was found to contain a 
Clinging to the face of a sand bank, it strikes| variety of contraband articles, which were 
with its bill as a miner would with a pick-axe, | taken possession of, and together with the pri- 
till it has loosened a considerable portion of| soner and his equipage conveyed to a place of 
the hard sand, which it tumbles down upon the | safe keeping. —D. News. 

face of the cliff. 

Some of these holes are cut with such pre- re POR 
cision as to appear to have been marked out | The Gipsies.—A late English paper, speak- 
with a pair of compasses, while others are) '"g of the gipsies, says :—This mysterious and 
irregular in form; but this seems to depend | wonderful people are rapidly fading away. 
more on the sand crumbling away than on} Lines of railroads run through the glens they 
any deficiency of skill. ‘The bird always uses | haunted, and the whistle of the steam engine 
its own body to determine the proportions of harshly breaks the solitude of the woods which 

the gipsey tradition and superstition had in- 


the gallery ; it perches on the circumlerence | oper 
| vested with romance. 


with its claws, and works with its bill from 
the centre outwards. [It consequently assumes 
all positions while at work in the inside, hang- 
ing from the roof of the gallery with its back 
downwards as often as standing on the floor; 
and sometimes it has been seen wheeling 
round in this manner on the face of a sand- 
bank, when it was just breaking ground, to 
begin its gallery, To this it is owing that all 
the galleries are more or less tortuous in their 
termination. Afier this is all done, a bed of 
loose hay, anda few of the smaller breast- 
feathers of geese, ducks, or fowls, are spread 
with little art for the reception of the eggs. 

Sand-martins are social birds, building so 
near each other, that in favourite localities the 
external apertures to their retreats are some- 
times so numerous that the surface of the bank 
is like a honeycomb. 

















Teaching Idiots.—Dr. Wilson’s school for 
idiots, in Barre, Massachusetts, is represented 
by the Barre Patriot to have proved in a very 
good measure successful, 
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It would seem by the following that the en- 
ergies of the Cherokees have been fully arous- 
ed to the necessity of removing from amongst 
them the great enemy, the bane, of Indian 
comfort and prosperity. 


“ The Cherokee Nation.—The General 
Council of the Nation closed its session on the 
20th ult. Among other good laws passed, a 
correspondent of the Fort Smith Herald says: 

““* A Jaw was passed making it the duty of 
the Sherifis of the several districts, each tu 
summon a guard of four men to assist in 
searching for whiskey, and if found, to spill it 
upon the ground. So, you see, there is one 
good law for our Cherokee people, as you are 
aware that all the murders commitied in the 
Nation are caused by the use of whiskey. The 
Sheriff of Skin Bayou district came upon a 
wagon the other day containing three barrels 
and a half of the article, which he spilled. You 
see he is determined to enforce the law.’ ” 





Singular Case of Smuggling.—A singular 
instance of the ingenuity practised by smug- 
glers is related by a foreign correspondent. 
An individual residing near one of the seaports 
of France, had been suspected of violating the 
revenue laws, and it was at length determined 
to arrest him. The douaniers delegated for 
this purpose, at once set out, and as they ap- 
proached their destination, they perceived on 
the road some distance ahead, the identical 
person they were in quest of. He was seated in 
an open chaise, accompanied by a female, and 
was proceeding slowly in the same direction 
as themselves. By increasing their speed, 
they soon overtook him, and the seizure of his 
horses was the work of an instant. They 
commanded him to alight, and he obeyed with 
reluctance and affecied indignation. His compa- 
nion, whom it was observed, had not been dis- 
concerted in the least at the proceedings, was 
next politely requested to abdicate her seat, 
and the gallant Frenchman extended her his 
hand to assist her. But she remained motion 
less and made no reply. 

The request being repeated with the same | 
result, the officer resorted to gentle force, and 
lifted her veil aside, when to his astonishment, 
he discovered that it was an inanimate object 
he had been addressing! The figure was re- 
moved from the chaise and disrobed of its rich 
apparel ; and instead of the symmetrical form 





To Parents and others having Children at 
West-town Boarding -School. 


Much inconvenience has been experienced 
from the practice, which has of late increased, 
of removing Children from the School, previ- 
ous to the Examination at the close of the Ses- 
sion. As such removal is a violation of the 
Rules, and deprives the children of one of the 
incentives to industry and exertion in the re- 
view of their studies, and also produces much 
uneasiness and unsettlement among those that 
remain, it has become the subject of concern 
to those having charge of the Lostitution, Pa- 
rents and others are therefore earnestly re- 
quested not to allow nor give their children 





any reason to expect, that they will be taken 
from the School before the expiration of the 
term for which they are entered. 

The next Examination will close on the 
evening of Fifth-day, the 4th of Fourth month, 
1850, previous to which no pupil can leave the 
School, except under peculiar circumstances, 
and with the consent of the Superintendent, 
without infringing the Rules of the Institution. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting, who have 
charge of the Boarding-School, at West-town. 


Tuomas Krauser, Clerk. 
Philad., Twelfth mo, 14th, 1849, 


The Summer Session of West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 
26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 
pointment in case the school should be filled, 
parents and others intending to send children 
will please make early application to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scatiergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street, Philadelphia. 
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Received of Thomas W. Miller, per W. A. T., $2, 
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WANTED 


A suitable female Friend to act as Assistant 
Teacher in the Boys’ Raspberry street Colour- 
ed School. Apply to John C. Allen, No. 180 
South Second street, or Joseph Scattergood, 
No. 84 Mulberry street. 





Diep, very suddenly, on Fourth day morning, the 
26th of the Twelfth month last, Josuva Lyncu, a 
minister of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 





. the 28th of the Twelfth month, 1849, after 
a lingering indisposition, at her residence in this city, 
Hannan Cooper, an esteemed member of the North- 
ern District Monthly Meeting, in the 70th year of her 
age—In the removal of this dear Friend, the poor 
have lost a kind and sympathizing benefactress, and 
of her we believe, it may be said as of Cornelius, her 


prayers and alms.deeds have ascended as a memorial 


for her.—Of a retired disposition, and entertaining a 
low opinion of herself, and being much proved in men- 
tal depression through her sickness, she expressed 
little, and seemed unable to lay hold of the hope set 
before her. The night before her decease was one of 
suffering and conflict; but after a season of close trial, 
as though favoured with a renewed view of that re- 
demption which is in Christ, and an evidence of ac- 
ceptance in the Beloved, she exclaimed, “O Lord, 
blessed be thy holy name!” Shortly after, she quiet- 
ly and peacefully departed, leaving the consoling be- 
lief on the minds of her relatives and friends, that she 
had entered into that rest which is prepared for the 
righteous. 
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